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hS, i n S * *««*»- 

^thrifty taSbSK&uL* “° blC 8=“"—". of Whofc 
The fortrefs thrice himfclf in perfon Itorm'd ?** ' 

* ^A.vl° Ur bravely d,d th ’ affault fuftain. 

And fill d the moats and ditches with the flain. -Dryden 

t£»& 3 £L norfe,, “’ ™ d 


To Moat. v. a. [m„„, French, from the noua] To^r- 
round with canals by way of defence. J 

JJSiPW? ^ ukc ’ s J Aere at the moated Grange 
rcfidcs this defected Mariana. Sbakefp. Meat, for Mcafufe. 
arm ot Lethe, with a gentle flow, " 

I he palace moats, and o’er the pebbles creeps. 

And with foft murmurs calls the coming fleeps. Dryden. 
He fees he can hardly approach greatnels, but, as a moated 
caflle, he muft firft pals the mud and filth with which it is 
encompafled. Dryden's Pref to Aurengzebe. 

aMob. n.f [contra&ed from mobile, Latin.] The croud • a tu¬ 
multuous rout. 

Parts , of diffcrcnt Species jumbled together, according to 
the mad imagination of the dawber; a very monftcr in a 
Bartholomew-fair, for the mob to gape at. Dryden 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes. 

When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden. 

A clutter of mob were making thcmlcTvcs merry with their 
betters. Addifon's Freeholder, IsP. 44. 

Mob. n.f. A kind of female head-drefs. 44 

To Mob. v. a. [from the noun.] To harrafs, or overbear by 
tumult. J 

Mo'bbish. adj. [from mob.] Mean; done after the manner of 
the mob. 

ToMoble. v. a. [fometimes written mable , perhaps by a lu¬ 
dicrous allufion to the French je m habille.] To drefs grofslv 
or inelegantly. 6 1 

But who, oh ! hath feen the mobled queen. 

Run barefoot up and down. Shakefb. Hamlet. 

Mo'bby. n.f. An American drink made of potatoes. 
Mobile, n.f. [mobile, French.] The populace; the rout: 
the mob. 

Long experience has found it true of the unthinking mo¬ 
bile, that the clofer they fhut their eyes the wider they open 
then; hands. South's Sermons. 

The mobile are unealy without a ruler, they are reftlefs 
with one. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Mobility, n.f. [mobilite, Fr. mobilitas , Latin.] 

J. Nimblcncls ; activity. 

Mobility is the power of being moved. Locke. 

Iron, having ftood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free 
mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude. IVotton. 

The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might out-laft the exemplary mobility, and out- 
meafure time itfelf. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of their fhips, 
and the fleet of Antiochus in the fwiftnefs and mobility of 
theirs, which ferved them in great ftead in the flight. Arbuth. 
You tell, it is ingenite, adlive force, 

Mobility, or native power to move 

Words, which mean nothing. Blackmore. 

2. [In cant language.] The populace. 

She finglcd you out with her eye as commander in chief of 
the mobility. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

3. Ficklencfs ; inconftancy. Ainf 

Mo'cho-stone. n.f. [from Mocha, therefore more properly 

Mocha-Jlone .] 

Mocho-Jlones are nearly related to the agat kind, of a clear 
horny grey, with declinations reprefenting mofles, flirubs, 
and branches, in black, brown, or red, in the fubftance of 
the ftone. JVoodward. 

To MOCK. v. a. [masquer, French; moccio, Wcllli.] 

1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 

All the regions 

Do fecmingly revolt; and who refill 
Arc mock'd for valiant ignorance. 

And pcrifli conftant fools. Shakefpeare's Ceriolanus. 

Many thoufand widows. 

Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear hufbands; 

Mock mothers from their fons, mock cattles down. Shakefp. 
We’ll dilhorn the fpirit. 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefpeare. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Hcb. xi. 

I am as one mocked of his neighbour; the jutt, upright 
man is mocked to fcorn. 'Job xii. 4. 

2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in contempt. 

I long, till Edward fall by war’s mifchance. 

For mocking marriage with a dame of France. Sha 'stfpeart. 

3. To defeat; to elude. 

My father is gone into his grave. 

And with his fpirit fadly I furvive. 


Gay. 

Crajhmi. 

Dryden. 
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Why do I overlive ? ' % 

fath - -vs*? « 

Hf» v n’s f* influence mch our dazzl'd *• *■ 

To Mock 8 ™ * tS b 'r 8 Une [ S ’ and 100 ftro "S its light. ’ p r - 
Pltk\ To makc contemptuous Tport. Pn ‘ r ' 
i luck down my officers, break my decrees • 
for now a time is come to mock at form. * r 

h “ f ' is “ * *** 

tries. re ^ r ° aCb Un ' 0 U “ “ d * ««** 

After I have fpoken, mock on. 4 ' 

When thou mockejl, ihall no man make thee alCS'* 

Mock. n. f. [from the verb.] 

!. Ridicule; adl of contempt; fleer; fneer; gibe; fl irt . 

Tell the pleafant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn d his balls to gun-ftones. Shakefp. Henry V 
Oh, us the fpight of hell, the fiend’s arch mock, 
o lip a wanton, and fuppofe her chafte. Shak/ft,,*. 
Fools make a mock at fin. p "Jpiart. 

GoY h d at 5 a !J the P° rtion of thofe who have^affronttd 
Glided Hit word, and madcap of over, «*} 

Colin makes a, all he, piteous &££**'*"•* 
A lafs that Cic’ly hight, had won his heart. 

2. Imitation; mimickry. 

Now reach a ftrain, my lute. 

Above her mock, or be for ever mute. 

Mock. adj. Falfe; counterfeit; not real. 

The mock attrologer, El aftrologo fingido. uryien. 

That fupenor greatnels and Wmajefty, which isafcribed 
to the prince of fallen angels, is admirably preferred. St /3 
Mock able. adj. [from mock.] Expofed to derifion. ' 

I hofe that are good manners at the court, are as ridicu¬ 
lous in the country, as the behaviour of the country is mod 
mockable at court. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Mock-pri'vet. ) , D . .. , 

Mgck-wi'llow. ° ants> Amfworth. 

Mo'ckel. adj. [the fame with mickle. See Mickle. This 
w;°rd is vanoufly written mickle, mickel, mochil, mochel, muc- 
kle.] Much; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight. 

Thoroughly rooted, and wond’rous w height, 

Whilom had been the king of the field. 

And mocked matt to the hufband did yield. Sprrfcr. 

Mo'cker. n.f. [from mock.] 

1 . One who mocks; a fcorner; a fcoffer; a deridcr. 

Our very priefts mutt become mockers, if they fliall en¬ 
counter fuch ridiculous fubjedls as you are. Shakefpeare. 

Let them have a care how they intrude upon fo great and 
holy an ordinance, in which God is fo fcldom mocked but it 
is to the mocker's confufion. South's Sermons. 

2. A deceiver; an elufory impoftor. 

Mo'cker v. n.f. [moequerie, Latin.] 

1. Derifion; fcorn ; fportive infult. 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The laughing-ftock of fortune’s mockeries. 

Am the only daughter of a king and queen. Fa. ffy. 
Why fliould publick mockery in print be a better ted of 
truth than fevere railing farcafms. Walts. 

2. Ridicule ; contemptuous merriment. 

A new method they have of turning things that are.ferious 
into mockery ; an art of contradiction by way of fcorn, where¬ 
with we were Jong lithence forewarned. Hooker, b. v. 

3. Sport; fubjcCl of laughter. 

What cannot be preferv’d when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. Shakefp. Othello. 

Of the holy place they made a mockery. 2 Mac. viii-1 '• 

4. Vanity of attempt; delufory labour; vain effort. 

It is as the air, invulnerable ; 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shakefp. Hamlet- 

5. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; vain fhow. 

To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 

Like rutty mail in monumental mockery. Shakefpeare. 

What though no friends in fable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 

And bear about the mockery of woe . 

To midnight dances. Fcpc s Mijed- 

Mo'cking-bird. n.f. [mocking and bird.] An American bird, 
which imitates the note of other birds. 

Mo'ckingly. adv. [from mockery.] In contempt; petulantly, 

with infult. . , 

Mo'cKiJiG' 
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Mo'cking-stock. n.f [mocking and^ flick.] A but for merri- 

Mo'dal. adj. [ modale, Fr. moda/is, Latin.J Relating to the 
form or mode, not the eflcncc. 

\Vhen we fpeak of faculties of the foul, wc aflert not with 
the fchools their real dittindion from it, but only a modal di- 
verfity. Glanville’s Scepf. 

Moda'lity. n.f. [f rom modal.] Accidental difference; mo¬ 
dal accident. 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice is diferimi- 
nated, arc the natural elements of fpeech ; and the applica¬ 
tion of them in their fcvcral conipofitions, or words made ot 
them, to fignify things, or the modalities of things, and fo 
to ferve for communication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 
MODE. n.f. [mode, Fr. modus, Latin.] 

1. Form; external variety; accidental diferimination; acci¬ 
dent. 

A mode is that which cannot fubfift in and of itfelf, but is 
always cftccmed as belonging to, and fubfitting by, the help 
. of fomc fubftance, which; for that reafon, is called its fub- 
jcd. IVatts's Logick , p. i. 

Few allow mode to be called a being in the fame perfedt 
fenfe as a fubftance is, and fome modes have evidently more 
of real entity than others. IVatts's Logick. 

2. Gradation; degree. 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme. 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the Jinx’s beam ; 

Of finell, the headlong lionefs between. 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green. Pope. 

3. Manner; method; form ; fafhion. 

Our Saviour beheld 
A tabic richly fpread, in regal mode. 

With difhes pil’d. Milton's Par. Reg. b. ii. 

The duty itfelf being refolved upon, the mode of doing 
it may cafily be found. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

4. State; appearance. 

My death 

Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchas’d. 

Falls upon thee in a much fairer fort. 

For thou the garland wear’ll fucceffively. Shakefpeare 

5. [Mode, French.] Falhion; cuflom. 

There are certain garbs and modes of fpeaking, which vary 
with the times; the falhion of our clothes being not more 
lubject to alteration than that of our fpeech. Denham 

We are to prefer the blcffings of Providence before the 
fplendid curiofimes of mode and imagination. L'Eflranre 
They W invited from all parts; and the favour of learn¬ 
ing was the humour and mode of the age. Temple. 

As we fee on coins the different faces of perfons, we fee 
too their different habits and dreffes, according to the mode 
that prevailed. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

If faith itfelf has diff rent drefles worn, 

MCmV? TTV ’'‘af wi t Ihould take their turn ? Pope. 
MODEL . n.f. [modele, French; modulus, Latin.] F 

1. A rewefcntation in miniature of fomething made or done. 

Ill draw the form and model of our battle • 

Limit each leader to his feveral charge, 

And part in juft proportion our fmall ftrength. Shakefp 
You have the models of feveral ancient temples, thoufh 
the temples and the gods are perilhed. Addikn 

2. A copy to be imitated. -ttddijon. 

hou^fe by Ae % if , f0me i Cing , fh ° Uld build his manr ‘o„- 

nome by the model of Solomon’s palace. Hooker b v 

They cannot fee lin in thofe means they ufe, with ’intent 
, aITm t0 thelr , W ‘ A , what thc 7 call religion. K. Charles 
which it inclofes S ^ ° T ^ thc of tha ^ 

U, e Ca i? WC , Ca11 ° Ur 0wn but death i 
And that lmall model of the barren earth, 

a fe r f P alte and cover to our bones. Sbakeft) 

4 ‘ As wh th3t r y WhiC n h a " y thi ‘-g ib ‘"eafured. ^ 
th * A bc who P re “mes fteps into the throne of God fo he 
.b« der p „ re mnfra by his owii ^0°^ 

5. In Shakefpeare it feems to Ro,. . S ° Utb s Sa »‘™s- 

Something formed or produced 6 W ° Unexam P lcd fe nles. 

6. Shat. 

To llUlc b ° d - V With a mighty heart ’ o; . , 

To Mo DEL. v. a. [modeler, French 1 T« 1 Slj fhefpeare. 
mould; to form ; to delineate. ' p an 5 t0 flla P e i to 
When they come to model hcav’n, 

T he government is modelled after the f W ”‘ vi ‘ i- 

. that of Cantons, as much as fo f.^n fame manner with 

?' ofc of '“S'« “ 2^5 


MOD 

Modeller, n.f [from model] Planner; fchclner; con¬ 
triver. 

Our great modellers of gardens have their magazines of 
plants to difpofe of. Spedldt. N°. 414. 

MODERATE, adj. [mederatus, Lat. mtdtre, Fr.] 

1. Temperate; hot exccffive. 

Sound fleep comcth of moderate eating, but pangs of the 
belly are with an infatiable man. Ealuf. xxxi. 20: 

2. Not hot of temper. 

A number of moderate members managed with lo tnuch art 
as to obtain a majority, in a thin houfc, for patting a vote, 
that thc king’s conceffions were a ground for a future fcttlc- 
ment. Swift. 

3. Not luxurious ; not expenfive. 

There’s not fo much left as to furnilh out 

A moderate table. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

4. Not extreme in opinion ; not fanguine in a tenet. 

Thefe are tenets which the moderatejl of the Romanitts 

will not venture to affirm. Smalridge. 

Fix’d to one part, but moefrate to thc reft. Pope. 

5. Placed between extremes; holding the mean. 

Quietly confider the trial that hath been thus long had of 

both kinds of reformation ; as well this moderate kind, which 
the church of England hath taken, as that other more ex¬ 
treme and rigorous, which certain churches elfewhcre have 
better liked. Hooker, b. iv. 

6. Of the middle rate. 

More moderate gifts might have prolong’d his date; 

Too early fitted for a better ftate. Dryden. 

To Mo'deratf.. via. [moderor, Latin; moderer, Fr.] 

1. To regulate; to reftrain ; to Hill; to pacify ; to quiet • to 

reprefs. ’ ’ 

With equal meafurc Ihe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their rage. Spenfer. 

By its aftringent quality it moderates the relaxing quality of 
warm water. Arbuthnot on Aliments-. 

2. I o make temperate. 

. Ye fwarthy nations of thc torrid zone, 

How well to you is this great bounty known ? 

For frequent gales from the wide ocean rife 

To fan your air, and moderate your Ikies. BlackmorL 
Moderately, adv. [from moderate.] 

1. Temperately; mildly. 

2 . In a middle degree. 

Each nymph but moderately fair. 

Commands with no lefs rigor here. IVal/n- 

Blood in a healthy ftate, when let out, its red part fhould 

. fo °"' in * 

Moderation, n.f. [moderated, Latin.] 
len°c r e a rt C e e of f r tremily !i ^ C ° nfrary tcmp " party vio- 

,0 ,h ' s' d , dlc fi nt 

SSTJ 232 that much M,ted of > T h 

In moderation placing all my glory, "7 * Sermons ' 

While tones call me whig, a „d whigs a tory P „, 

2. Calomels of mind ; equanimity, [moderatio JJFr.] P 

TJ , Equally inur’d J 

By moderation either ftate to bear, 

Profperous, or adverfe. Jbn/j p T a , 

3 - Frugality in expence. M t ' P b - *1. 

J—• W- 

How docs Philopolis feafonably commit the 
the refpondent hie,, , long-praiftifed moTrat 2 PP ° n '" t *'"' 

1 he firft perfon who fpeaks when More. 

ge cafe to the judge, chairman, or moderatZ f f*’ ° pens 

^“ !abad ' 

o’ rrior. 

2 It. 
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